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to the other were of daily occurrence. The
evenings were generally spent at Diodati, when
the whole party would sit up into the small hours
of the morning, discussing all possible and im-
possible things in earth and heaven. In tempera-
ment Shelley and Byron were indeed radically
opposed to each other, but the intellectual inter-
course of two men, alike condemned to much
isolation from their kind by their gifts, their dis-
positions, and their misfortunes, could not but be
a source of enjoyment to each. Despite his deep
grain of sarcastic egotism, Byron did justice to
Shelley's sincerity, simplicity, and purity of nature,
and appreciated at their just value his mental
powers and literary accomplishments. On the
other hand, Shelley's admiration of Byron's genius
was simply unbounded, while he apprehended the
mixture of gold and clay in Byron's disposition
with singular acuteness. His was the "pure
mind that penetrateth heaven and hell." But at
Geneva the two men were only finding each other
out, and, to Shelley at least, any pain arising from
difference of feeling or opinion was outweighed
by the intense pleasure and refreshment of intel-
lectual comradeship.

Naturally fond of society, and indeed requiring
its stimulus to elicit her best powers, Mary yet
took a passive rather than an active share in these
symposia. Looking back on them many years